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| Notice. — The Publication Office of the 
Art-Jotjbnal, will be, after this date, in Clin- 
ton Hall Building, Astor Place, next door to 
the. Savings Sank, where subscriptions and 
dvertisements will be received. 

Eflitorial Rooms, 806 Broadway. 

Advertisements for the current week, must 
be senjt in before noon on Friday. 



Musical Agency. — Frequent applica- 
tions ore made to us, for musicians in the 
various branches of the profession, Opera, 
Concerts, the Church, Teaching, &c. Parties 
who ,desire to be entered upon our register, 
can dd so by applying at our business office, 
Clinton Buildings, Astor Place. 



THE WEEK. 



The rehearsals for the Second Philharmo- 
nio Concert have commenced, and judging 
by the performance of yesterday, we have 
every reason to expect at the second. con- 
cert as rich an intellectual feast as was afford- 
ed jftt the first. The full list of solo artists 
for the second ooncert is not yet announced, 
but we understand that Madame Parepa-Rosa 
and Mdlle. Alida Topp will positively ap- 
pear.;, The elite. of New York Society will 
then have an opportunity of listening to one 
of the most remarkable pianists of the age, 
and Mdlle. Topp will meet, face to face, 
with the most brilliant audience that can be 
brought together in America. 

The N. Y. Mendelssohn Union had a splen- 
did rehearsal on Thursday evening, at their 
rooms, corner of Fifth Avenue and Four- 
teenth street. The wholp choral portion of 
George F. Bristow's new Oratorio, ' ' Daniel, " 
was performed on this occasion, and it was 
rendered with infinite spirit and precision. 
The attendance was very full, and we have 
rarely heard a.body of finer or fresher voices. 
The music is dramatic and beautiful, and we 
looklorward to the production of this work 
of Mr. Bristow's as an era in the art history 
of America, and .we are satisfied that under 
the auspices of the Mendelssohn Union it 
will be, chorally, splendidly performed. 

Debut of Miss Jenny Btisk. — This was to us 
a very interesting occasion, for the debutante 
was: an American, and one of whom the 
European journals had spoken in terms of 
high praise. We regretted very much to find 
that she was to make her first appearance be- 



suicide as possible. But artists now have no 
recourse; all have to swallow one piano, to 
exhibit in one hall, to bow down to one 
man's despotic sway, and to follow like sheep 
to the slaughter, swelling up a very long list 
of magnificent failures. There is a certain 
condition of things which renders it almost 
impossible for a lady vocalist to moke a good 
success now in public, for, in addition to the 
one piano, one hall and one man power, 
there is also a one singer power, which is 
centered in Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, who has to 
be sustained at the head of the heap be- 
cause of the large salary paid her. This ad- 
mirable artist, so universally popular, neces- 
sarily overshadows every singer who comes 
within the sacred orbit; she is the first and 
the lost; the despotism swears it, the press 
chorus in according to instruction; the freely 
tioketed house yields enthusiastic thunders 
of acclamation, and the public is compelled 
to believe it. Parepa is of course a glorious 
singer, but she is like the juggernaut, and a 
great many victims are sacrificed at her 
shrine, yearly. Miss Jenny Busk appeared 
before a Parepa-Rosa audience, and all the 
malevolent influence of the one piano, one 
hall, one man and one singer power, sur- 
rounded her, but still her talents com- 
manded a success. She has a voice of ex- 
tensive compass, the lower tones of which, 
however, are hardly available, of most oharm- 
ing quality, fresh, pure, sympathetic and 
melodious, which has been carefully culti- 
vated and is well under her control. Her 
execution is neat, well articulated, and in 
the delicate graces of vdcalism she presents 
both refinement and culture. Of the actual 
power of her voice we could hardly judge on 
this occasion, for Miss Busk was evidently 
too nervous throughout the evening to do 
anything like justice to herself. Under the 
oircumstances her selection of Queen of 
Night's Aria, from H Flauto Magico, was 
not altogether favorable. The slow move- 
ment is one of the most dramatically pas- 
sionate utterances in the musical language, 
needed more grandeur and power, but it was 
gracefully and feelingly sung. The second 
movement, which takes in the extreme high 
range of the voice, showed off her high notes 
to great advantage. She executed them so 
clearly and with such true intonation, that 
she won an encore, an honor she fully de- 
served. Both movements were taken too 
fast by the accompanist. Her seoond selec- 
tion, the Waltz from Romeo and Juliet, 
was executed gracefully and flowingly and 
with much feeling. That it had not the 
necessary dash and brilliancy was prob- 
ably owing" to the fact that nervousness 
very seriously affects the driving power. 
Still it was a performance which gave 
evidence of the possession of a power, 



e'd development.""" She'songa simple Scotch 
ballad with unaffected sweetness, and we 
have not a doubt that when she becomes more 
assured of 'her audience, she will in the ballad 
specialty alone, achieve success with the 
public. Under all the disadvantages, we 
consider that Miss Jenny Busk won a success. 
She is evidently an artist of excellent ability, 
she has studied conscientiously, she has a 
beautiful voice, well controlled, and she only 
needs the genial warmth of generous appre- 
ciation to enable her to give evidence of the 
fuysbope of her powers. . 

Miss Jenny Busk appears again to-morrow 
(Sunday) evening, when we hope' to find her 
self-assured "and confident. The veteran pi- 
anist De Meyer and Carl Rosa assisted, last 
Sunday evening. 

Madame Camilla Urso, the truly admirable 
violinist, has been very busy since her splen- 
did success at the Philharmonic Society's 
Concert. In twenty-two days she has given 
twenty- two concerts with unvarying success. 
Apropos of the Philharmonic, the President 
and Directors of that admirable Society did 
a graceful act, honorable alike to themselves 
and Camilla Urso. After the performance 
above mentioned, they sent her a letter of 
compliments and thanks, couched in the 
warmest and most appreciative terms. 

We much regret that we are about to lose 
Camilla Urso, as she leaves America, the lat- 
ter end of January, 1868, to fulfil a brilliant 
engagement in Havana and. other places in 
Cuba, and afterwards in South America. She 
will assuredly be the rage among the warm- 
blooded people of the South, and will not 
only reap additional fame but a golden guer- 
don, which her genius fully merits. 

The American Mutual Pianoforte Associa- 
tion (chartered) will hold its eighth Distribu- 
tion meeting, at the office of the association, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, on Wednesday 
evening, December 18th, at eight o'clock. 
This institution is gaining strength and pop- 
ularity everyday. Its affairs are managed 
with firmness, vigor and economy,, and its 
branches are already extending all over the 
country. 

A NEW GRAND PIANOFORTE— 



GEORGE STECK & CO. 



fore an American audience at a Sunday eve- 
ning concert; it was about as near a vocal I that only needed assurance for more mark- 



In the race for excellence, in the struggle 
to surpass all previous achievements, this 
age is certainly remarkable. So eager, so 
sleepless is the spirit of novelty, that in no 
branch of business can our manufacturers 
afford to remain stationary. Each one must 
advance or he will be left far behind, and 
experience the mortification of seeing his 
neighbor reaping the reward of more active 
intelligence and enterprise. In no business 
is this fact better understood and appre- 
ciated than in the pianoforte business. He 
who would be up with the times, must sleep 
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with one eye open, and the. other eye must 
not be very fast asleep.. We could mention 
a dozen manufacturers .who a few years .ago 
made excellent instruments, but who, -coerced 
by inevitable *competition, took, a sudden 
stride, and now find themselves making 
pianos a hundred per cent, in advance of 
their old styles— instruments, indeed, which 
are not excelled in the world. 

These reflections are suggested by our ex- 
amination of a new Grand Pianoforte, manu- 
factured by George Steck & Co., of Eighth 
street, New York. The manufacture of 
grand pianos is not new tp, this fban^ for they 
have "f&r some" irme past been favorably 
known both to the profession and the pur- 
chasing public; and more recently they have 
achieved a wide notoriety by the refusal 
of the U. S. Commissioner, after award- 
ing them space, to admit them at the Paris 
Exposition for competition with other Ameri- 
can piano manufacturers. George Steck & 
Co;, however, were not to be bluffed even by 
a ;U. S. Commissioner, so they brought the 
whole transaction before the bar of public 
opinion, whioh unequivocally deoided in 
their favor. 

The instrument which George Steck & 
Co. have recently brought out, is a Grand 
pianoforte in every sense of the word. Those 
qualities which we recognize as necessary to 
produce an instrument which shall he agree- 
able in the parlor, and shall still have enough 
reserved tone to be. effective in a concert 
room, are perfect purity of vibration under 
the greatest amount of forcing, an out- 
speaking quality of tone, at once powerful, 
clear, ringing, but sympathetic, which will 
travel through space, and seem to broaden as 
it travels, together with a touch so finely or- 
ganized, that gradation of power is perfectly 
' at the control of the performer. It may be 
well imagined that such qualities can only 
result from the most thorough and perfect 
manufacture. 

We have carefully, and frequently, ex- 
amined and tried George Steck & Co. 's new 
Grand Pianoforte, and find it admirable in 
every respect. In tone, it is noble and out- 
speaking; its vibrations are clear and ring- 
ing, their purity rendering the harmony, 
when dispersed through space, homogene- 
ous, rich and compact, achieving the great 
need of such an instrument, namely, to carry 
the tones rich and unbroken, to every part of 
the hall. The scale is finely graduated, atten- 
uating from the lowest tojhe highest note in 
true proportion, so that the most perfect 
equality exists through the. whole range 
of octaves. In quantity, the tone is ample, 
and no power applied seems to exhaust its 
resources, but, on the contrary, it gives the 
player full scope* for the most powerful 
effects, and,.at. the same time, preserves the 
ndivia'uality of its tones, without noise or 



confusion, ; In quality, it is rich and sympa- 
thetic, and has such mobility of tone, that 
it is capable of the finest shades of expres- 
sion, and the performer finds ample means for 
the exhibition of bis most delicate fancies, 
and his most refined sentiments. Its touch 
is all that could be desired, meeting the 
wants of every peculiarity in technique, so 
that in all respects it is a iirst-class instru- 
ment, and ranks with the best specimens of 
the few celebrated manufacturers of Grand 
Pianos. Steck & Co. have leaped over years 
of graduated improvement, and have earned, 
at once, a position which other firms have 
taken years to attain. We congratulate 
them very sincerely, for we are glad to 
chronicle another triumph of American art, 
and another successful contestant for the 
highest honors of pianoforte making. 



A deputation from Newark waited on us 
yesterday, bearing a scroll on which was en- 
graved in German text the following stulti- 
fying conundrum: "Why is weak Lager 
Bier a paradox ?" " Because it is Teutonic, 
and it isn't too tonic !" 

We promised to print it; we do so. Kind 
readers, forgive us ! 

M » M : 

WHAT THE THEATBES ABE DOING. 



There is little — or rather so much doing in 
a dramatic way — that it is hardly worth re- 
cording. 

Everybody is doing just what they have 
done before. 

And without trying to imitate Daly's ridicu- 
lous style, in which he makes public opinion 
in half a dozen papers of this city, we would 
say that the fact can only be stated in posi- 
tive paragraphs. 

Last week we spoke of "Maud's Peril," 
at Wallack's. 

This week we have to say that it is run- 
ning just the same, with success — as we pre- 
dicted. 

Of the New York Theatre, we have only to 
say that "Norwood " has been withdrawn — 
as we predicted. ♦ 

And 

"Under the Gaslight" 

Has been substituted. 

* * * * * * * 

At which we are astonished. 

Except that it draws — 

Which is more astonishing ! ! ! ! ! 

The next is the Olympic, which is pros- 
pering in spite of Fox's Bottom. 

It is wonderful how these things take hold 
of New York; and yet not wonderful when 
we see how much those Olympic chaps have 
got ahead of all that have gone before. 

And then comes the Broadway — which 
should teach Mr. Florence that a man of his 
ability should — in spite of all the ridiculous 
things we said week before lost — get new 



plays to show his ability in, and he has it— , 
a large amount being posted in this office on 
that fact. 

The next is that little Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre, round the corner from Broadway, in 
Twenty -third street, which is making one' of 
those quiet successes whioh laugh to scorn 
all the critics, and simply says: 
• "Here we are! If you like us, buy us, 
and if you don't, goon your ways rejoicing." 
And I 

The publio buy it. 

Of the "Black Crook," we have nothing 
to say until— as Paddy would say — it is 
changed into the new piece which will come 
somewhere in January. 

The "Devil's Auction," 

As we predicted ! ! ! 

Has gone to the Academy, and with its 
great advantages there, has made a second 
success. 

They have added to their company about 
the prettiest woman and the cleverest actress 
that has lately dibuled, on the New. York 
stage,— which her name is — Miss Hattie 
Thome. # 

Showing the taste of the management on 
that point, anyhow. .' 

Having said this, we have said about all. 

We have to note an improvement both in 
matter and manner of the music now per- 
formed to illustrate the "Pilgrim" at Bun- 
yan Hall; the selections, until the present 
week, having been far too puerile and insig- ' 
nificant. The scenes of this Panorama are 
so various, that opportunity is afforded for 
every class of music, the most secular strains 
being in keeping with the Vanity Fair pic- 
tures; but the music throughout might be 
brightened and . strengthened, and the life 
now wanting, be imparted to perfoimers and 
audience, by this very important adjunct to 
an entertainment. 

> i » n 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



Last week, it was our intention to take up 
the exhibition of the Academy once again, 
and see if it were possible to say anything 
pleasant about it. But as we undertake 
seriously to handle it, we are sadly at fault. 

Let the public simply place themselves in 
our shoes, and enter the exhibition without 
a catalogue, that they may lose sight of all 
the great names that hang upon the Academy 
walls, and only judge the pictures by their 
merits. 

Having done this, our last week's notice 
comprises everything we would or could say. 
But beyond this we see eminent names on 
the catalogue — when we at last make up our 
minds to consult one — which ought to de- 
mand attention. 

We find such names as MoEntee, S. A. 
Mount, Edwin White, Brevoort, Sonntag, 



